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INTRODUCTION 


Much  has  been  made  of  the  changing  role  of  the  military  since  the  threat 
from  communism  has  all  but  been  eliminated  with  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  without  an  “evil  empire”  to  provide  a  focus  for  our  military  plans  the  military 
has  been  forced  to  redefine  itself  in  the  wake  of  these  startling  changes.  We 
must  do  more  with  less,  downsize  our  forces,  shift  many  logistical  assets  to  the 
reserve  components  to  save  money,  reduce  our  forward  presence  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  capabilities  to  fight  two  major  regional  contingencies  and 
to  conduct  military  operations  other  than  war  (MOOTW). 

MOOTW  have  become  increasingly  predominant  in  the  roles  and  missions 
of  our  armed  forces.  Since  the  fall  of  the  iron  curtain  United  States  armed  forces 
have  been  involved  in  Operation  Provide  Comfort  to  feed  the  Kurds  in  Northern 
Iraq,  Operation  Restore  Hope  to  feed  the  starving  masses  in  Somalia,  Operation 
Uphold  Democracy  to  restore  a  democratic  government  in  Haiti,  Joint  Task 
Force  Los  Angeles  during  the  riots  in  California  and  Operation  Support  Hope  to 
“stop  the  dying”^  in  Rwanda.  These  military  operations  demonstrate  a  gradual 
shift  in  the  use  of  military  forces  from  simply  winning  our  nation’s  wars  to 
providing  the  tools  to  feed  the  hungry,  provide  water  to  the  thirsty  and  uphold 
foreign  government  elections  all  in  support  of  our  national  interests. 


2 

“Perspective  on  Rwanda  Support,”  Army  Logistician  May-June  1995,  p.  6. 
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An  interesting  question,  then,  is  what  is  the  role  of  the  logistician  in  all  of 
this?  Has  the  logistician’s  role  changed?  This  paper  will  analyze  and  explore 
the  issues  logisticians  must  address  when  planning  for  MOOTW.  Specifically,  I 
will  look  at  how  a  senior  logistics  officer  on  a  regional  CINC’s  staff  should  plan 
for  future  MOOTW  based  on  lessons  learned  from  the  past.  The  issues 
addressed  are  not  revolutionary  or  earth  shattering.  They  are  common  sense 
items  that,  if  integrated  into  a  logistician’s  future  plans,  can  make  supporting  non- 
traditional  operations  more  effective. 

Before  addressing  specific  issues  it  is  useful  to  review  the  kinds  of 
MOOTW  a  logistician  may  come  across.  According  to  the  Doctrine  for  Joint 
Operations,  Joint  Publication  3-0,  military  operations  other  than  war  “encompass 
a  wide  range  of  activities  where  the  military  instrument  of  national  power  is  used 
for  purposes  other  than  the  large-scale  combat  operations  usually  associated 
with  war.’’^  US  Army  Field  Manual  100-5  breaks  down  states  of  the  environment 
as  either  war,  conflict  or  peacetime." 


^  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operation.  Joint  Pub  3-0,  1  Feb  1995,  p.  V-l. 
“FM  100-5,  p.  2-1 
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■ 

WAR 

Fight  and  Win 

WAR 

•  Lg  scale  combat  ops 

•  attack 

•  defend 

CONFLICT 

Deter  War  and 
Resolve  Conflict 

OTHER  THAN  WAR 

•  Strikes  and  Raids 

•  Peace  Enforcement 

•  Spt  to  Insurgency 

•  Antiterrorism 

•  Peacekeeping 

•  NEO 

PEACETIME 

Promote  Peace 

OTHER  THAN  WAR 

•  Counterdrug 

•  Disaster  Relief 

•  Civil  Support 

•  Peace  Building 

•  Nation  Assistance 

MOOTW  occur  during  conflict  and  peacetime.  It  might  be  said  that  the  examples 


associated  with  conflict  and  peacetime  can  be  further  divided  by  degree  of 
difficulty.  For  example,  of  all  military  operations  other  than  war,  strikes  and  raids, 
support  to  insurgency  and  counter-terrorism  are  the  easiest  to  support  since 
they,  though  not  a  traditional  use  of  military  force,  use  skills  exportable  and  not  in 
conflict  with  the  traditional  military  mission.  Counterdrug,  disaster  relief,  civil 
support  and  nation  assistance  are  a  little  more  difficult.  Again,  these  activities 
are  not  traditional  but  can  be  used  effectively  here  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
threatening  presence.  The  most  difficult  of  all  MOOTW  are  the  peacekeeping, 
peace  enforcement,  NEO  and  peace  building  activities.  Here  the  opportunity  for 
disaster  is  greatest  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  situation.  US  forces  could  easily 
be  put  in  harms  way  when  dealing  with  two  hostile  entities  while  prepared  only  to 
enforce  or  keep  the  peace.  In  fact,  joint  publication  3-07  breaks  MOOTW  into 
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those  situations  involving  the  use  or  threat  of  force  and  those  that  do  not.  These 
distinctions  are  important  to  logisticians  too  because  they  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  support  can  be  provided  which  affects  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  support. 

OPERATIONAL  LOGISTICS  AND  MOOTW 

Logistical  operations  were  defined  by  Rear  Admiral  Henry  E.  Eccles,  USN 
(Ret),  in  1953  as  the  functions  that  create  and  sustain  support  of  weapon 
systems  and  forces  to  be  tactically  employed  to  attain  strategic  objectives.®  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  procurement,  distribution  and  replacement  of  personnel  and 
materiel  as  well  as  the  supplies,  services  and  maintenance  to  sustain  them. 

Joint  publication  4-0  defines  logistics  as  “  the  science  of  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  movement  and  maintenance  offerees.  In  its  most  comprehensive  sense, 
those  aspects  of  a  military  operation  which  deal  with  (a)  design  and 
development,  acquisition,  storage,  movement,  distribution,  maintenance, 
evacuation,  and  disposition  of  materiel;  (b)  movement,  evacuation  and 
hospitalization  of  personnel;  (c)  acquisition  or  construction,  maintenance 
operation,  and  disposition  of  facilities;  and,  (d)  acquisition  or  furnishing  of 
services”®  and  key  elements  of  logistical  operations. 


®  Henry  Eccles,  “Logistics  -  What  Is  It?”  Logistics  Spectrum.  Summer  1982,  Vol  16,  no  2,  Society 
of  Logistical  Engineers. 

^  Doctrine  for  Logistics  Support  of  Joint  Operations.  Joint  Publication,  4-0,  p.  GL-6. 
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Accordingly,  operational  logistics  is  the  process  of  acquiring,  maintaining 
and  sustaining  manpower  and  materiel  in  order  to  support  the  operational 
commander’s  operational  design  or  scheme  of  a  major  operation  or  campaign. 
Joint  publication  3-07  and  Army  FM  100-5  agree  that  in  MOOTW  logistics  may 
be  the  main  effort  of  the  operation.  Logistical  efforts  may  include  building 
bridges  and  roads,  providing  medical  services,  and  delivering  food  and  water.^ 
As  a  logistician  on  a  regional  CINCs  staff,  there  are  some  considerations  that 
must  be  given  to  MOOTW  that  do  not  always  apply  in  traditional  conflicts  or  may 
have  more  of  an  impact  during  MOOTW  than  in  traditional  military  activities. 
These  considerations  include  the  following:  increased  contact  with  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  integrated  training  with  Reserve  Component 
logistical  units  and  Active  Component  units,  more  capable  C4I  assets  for 
logisticians,  and  increased  contact  with  Federal  government  officials  and 
agencies.  Again,  these  issues  apply  to  both  traditional  warfare  and  MOOTW,  but 
in  the  case  of  MOOTW  they  become  more  significant. 

NON-GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (NGOs) 

NGOs  are  involved  in  almost  all  military  operations  in  one  way  or  another. 
Whether  it  is  the  Red  Cross  delivering  messages  from  family  members  or  a 
humanitarian  relief  organization  providing  food  and  shelter  to  refugees,  NGOs 
have  an  impact.  That  impact  is  magnified  several  times  over  when  it  comes  to 


^FM  100-5,  p.  12-7. 
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MOOTW.  Even  logisticians  at  the  operational  level  are  oftentimes  unaware  of 
the  work  of  NGOs  in  traditional  warfare.  In  MOOTW  a  logistician  must  not  only 
be  aware  of  NGOs,  but  integrate  NGO  services  into  logistical  plans. 

NGOs  can  be  a  detraction  from  the  logisticians  mission.  Oftentimes  the 
military  must  provide  transportation  assets  to  NGO  personnel  as  well  as  facilities 
to  assist  them  in  distributing  food  and  services.  Obviously  this  diverts  critical 
transportation  assets.  Another  issue  involved  is  security,  not  only  of  the  NGO 
personnel  but  the  US  forces  and  equipment  too.  NGOs  entering  a  hostile  and 
unstable  environment  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  military  forces  for  providing  a 
secure  environment  in  which  to  work.  Similarly,  US  forces  must  set  up  a  system 
to  identify  the  NGO  personnel  in  order  to  reduce  risk  to  US  forces  and  property. 

In  particular  during  military  operations  in  Somalia  due  to  the  need  to  limit  access 
to  key  areas  such  as  ports  and  food  distribution  centers,  identification  cards  were 
issued  to  NGO  workers.®  Again,  it  took  time  and  effort  to  research  and  verify 
relief  workers’  credentials.  Despite  the  distractions,  though,  NGOs  provide  some 
advantages  to  military  logisticians.  For  example,  NGO  relief  workers  can  be  a 
source  of  manpower  in  distributing  goods  and  services  to  the  target  population. 

It  is  less  manpower  intensive  to  merely  provide  transportation  to  NGOs  than 
providing  personnel  for  the  to  distribution  effort  as  well.  Another  advantage  is 
that  NGOs  have  the  same  mission  the  military  forces  have.  That  is  not  to  say 


®  Kenneth  Allard,  Somalia  Operations:  Lessons  Learned.  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Defense 
University  Press,  1995),  p.  68. 
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that  both  organizations  work  on  the  same  time  line  or  have  the  same  priorities; 
but,  in  general,  they  want  to  achieve  the  same  objective. 

Coordinating  with  NGOs  before  a  crisis  arises  is  the  best  way  to  ensure 
there  will  be  a  clear  understanding  of  who  does  what.  Coordination  is  critical  to 
smooth  functioning  of  the  military  operation.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  J3  and 
J5,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  logistician,  too,  coordinate  with  NGOs  to 
understand  what  support  they  can  provide  and  what  they  need  for  logistical 
support.  This  understanding  will  facilitate  unity  of  effort  and  discourage 
duplication  of  effort.  A  good  example  is  that  the  medical  unit  in  a  joint  task  force 
must  know  what  support  the  organization  Doctors  Without  Borders  will  provide 
so  as  to  complement  their  activities  and  streamline  the  support  the  unit  provides. 
As  stated  in  FM  100-5  in  reference  to  supporting  operations  other  than  war, 
“Army  efforts  must  be  integrated  with  host  nation  or  local  resources  and 
activities”  so  as  not  to  overwhelm  local  authorities  and  cause  them  to  become 
totally  dependent  on  US  resources.® 

INTEGRATED  TRAINING  WITH  RESERVE  COMPONENT  LOGISTICAL  UNITS 
AND  ACTIVE  COMPONENT  UNITS 

Much  has  been  written  in  joint  publication  3-07  in  regard  to  integrated 
training  between  the  services.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marines  and  Coast  Guard  must  train  together  in  order  to  be  successful 


®FM  100-5,  p.  12-7. 
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in  military  operations.  The  joint  publications  also  make  much  of  the  need  to  train 
with  other  nations  in  order  to  facilitate  combined  multinational  operations.  What 
the  publication  fails  to  mention  is  that  integrated  training  with  Reserve 
Component  and  Active  Component  units  is  also  essential  to  effect  smooth 
operations.  This  is  especially  true  in  MOOTW  scenarios.  The  Army  in  particular 
has  about  fifty  percent  of  its  logistical  support  in  the  Reserve  Component.  Civil 
Affairs  units,  Psychological  Operations  units,  Engineering  units,  not  to  mention 
medical  and  water  purification  units  are  all  in  the  Reserve  Component.  The 
individuals  in  the  reserve  units  are  well  trained  in  their  specialties  but  may  take 
time  adjusting  to  the  requirements  of  a  unit  in  a  MOOTW  environment.  Although 
most  of  these  professionals  train  as  a  unit  once  a  month  and  two  weeks  a  year, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  integrating  their  training  with  the  active  duty  units  to 
which  they  may  be  assigned  during  times  of  crisis. 

MOOTW  reflect  the  importance  of  certain  personnel  with  special  skills. 
These  individuals  such  as  logisticians,  medical  specialists,  engineers  and  port 
transportation  organizers,  must  be  identified  early  and  deployed  as  soon  as 
possible. Because  of  our  reliance  on  the  Reserve  Component  for  MOOTW 
and  the  limitations  of  the  Presidential  call-up  coupled  with  the  restrictions  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  it  may  make  more  sense  to  put  some  of  this  logistical  structure 
into  the  active  force.  As  Steven  Metz  stated,  “Active  Component  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  forces  are  very  limited.  In  wartime,  the  Reserve 


Allard,  p.  40-41. 
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Component  makes  up  this  shortfall.  In  operations  other  than  war  such  as 
humanitarian  relief,  the  Army  is  forced  to  choose  between  overtaxing  already 
strained  Active  Component  forces  or  seeking  mobilization  of  reserve  units  which 
also  has  long-term  costs  in  terms  of  retainability  and  recruitment.”^^ 

COMMAND  AND  CONTROL,  COMMUNICATION,  COMPUTERS  AND 
INTELLIGENCE  (C4I) 

C4I  is  paramount  to  any  military  operation.  Command  and  control, 
communications,  computers  and  intelligence  must  be  designed  for  and  dedicated 
to  logistics.  Based  on  recent  history  in  MOOTW  there  exists  the  greatest  chance 
of  being  engaged  in  an  immature  theater.  Not  only  does  this  place  more 
demands  on  logistical  assets  and  personnel,  it  also  puts  logistical  intelligence  at 
a  premium. 

Logistical  intelligence  is  the  gathering,  processing  and  analyzing  of 
information  the  logistician  needs  to  support  a  mission.  Logistical  intelligence 
includes  information  on  the  quality  of  local  food  and  water  sources,  condition  of 
ports  and  airfields,  the  sophistication  of  economy  and  commerce  (for  use  of 
military  contracts),  status  of  medical  facilities,  health  of  local  population  (disease 
control),  assessment  of  infrastructure,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  climate  and 
temperature  on  the  operation.  As  the  US  becomes  involved  in  areas  of  the  world 
other  than  those  involved  in  the  Cold  War,  this  information  becomes  more 


”  Steven  Metz,  Disaster  and  Intervention  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa:  Learning  from  Rwanda 
(Carlisle  Barracks,  PA:  US  Army  War  College,  1994),  p.  19. 
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important.  Obviously  the  US  has  dossiers  on  every  country  and  region  in  the 
world  in  the  form  of  State  Department  Country  Studies,  but  the  logistician’s 
needs  are  more  specific  than  temperature,  climate  and  rainfall.  In  Operation 
Restore  Hope  not  only  did  military  units  have  to  build  ports  from  which  to  receive 
supplies,  but  the  commander  on  the  ground  in  Somalia  decreed  that  military 
personnel  could  consume  only  US  supplies  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  water 
and  the  few  food  sources  available.  Similarly,  construction  equipment  used  to 
build  roads  in  Somalia  released  tuberculosis  spores  dormant  in  the  ground  into 
the  air  causing  problems  for  the  overtaxed  US  medical  facilities. As  Kenneth 
Allard  points  out,  a  database  of  available  medical  facilities  and  their  capabilities 
would  have  ensured  that  the  US  brought  the  appropriate  medical  assets  to  the 
area  instead  of  evacuating  US  personnel  to  Kenya. 

Again,  an  appropriate  emphasis  on  logistical  intelligence  can  seek  to 
alleviate  these  problems  in  the  future.  The  CINC’s  senior  logistician  should 
press  for  this  information  and  update  it  annually  so  as  to  have  a  clear  picture  of 
what  is  needed  in  an  area  of  operations.  In  times  of  austerity,  we  cannot  afford 
to  bring  more  than  is  necessary.  Conversely,  political  pressure  warrants  that 
these  operations  are  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  A  logistician  does  not  have 
the  luxury  of  getting  on  the  ground  and  then  assessing  needs  and  determining 
requirements. 


Allard,  p.  84. 
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COORDINATION  WITH  FEDERAL  OFFICIALS 


Coordination  with  outside  agencies  does  not  apply  only  to  NGOs  and 
PVOs.  The  information  and  resources  available  from  our  own  government 
agencies  are  enormous.  Obviously  the  CINC  has  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Embassy,  the  CIA,  and  others  advising  him.  The 
logistician,  though,  can  tap  into  the  resources  other  federal  agencies  bring  to  the 
table.  The  interagency  process  notwithstanding,  logisticians  can  coordinate  with 
these  agencies  to  know  what  they  will  bring  to  a  MOOTW  situation.  This 
knowledge  allows  logisticians  to  bring  exactly  what  is  needed  -  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little.  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  these  agencies  will  “share”  resources, 
but  the  logistician  with  a  working  knowledge  of  what  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  provides  during  humanitarian  relief  of  a  hurricane  or  earthquake  in 
the  US  is  better  equipped  to  complement  instead  of  duplicate  those  efforts.  It 
may  be  surprising  to  realize  that  the  USDA  can  provide  transportation, 
communications,  public  works  and  engineering,  information  and  planning,  mass 
care  and  resources,  health  services  and  hazardous  material  support  as  well  as 
firefighting  and  food  in  emergency  and  humanitarian  relief  efforts. 


Interagency  Coordination  Purina  Joint  Operations.  Joint  Publication  3-08,. 
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CONCLUSION 


“The  future  is  not  ‘son  of  Desert  Storm,’  but  ‘stepchild  of 
Somalia  and  Chechnya.”’-  Marine  Corps  General  Charles 
Krulak^'^ 


Again,  the  role  of  logistics  in  MOOTW  is  of  paramount  importance.  The 
issues  addressed  in  this  paper  are  not  revolutionary  concepts,  but  they  do  focus 
on  the  criticality  of  logistics  in  MOOTW  and  how  to  make  logistics  more  effective 
for  the  operational  level  logistician  and  thus  the  operational  level  commander. 
There  will  always  be  a  need  for  conventional  military  forces  with  the  mission  to 
win  our  nation’s  wars.  But  I  believe,  as  many  of  our  military  leaders  do,  that 
MOOTW  will  dominate  military  operations  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Logisticians 
must  plan  accordingly.  It  is  recognized  that  MOOTW  “place  special  demands  on 
the  logistic  system. As  logisticians  we  must  acknowledge  this  fact  and 
address  these  pertinent  issues.  Traditionally  warfighting  drives  military 
operations,  but  as  Major  James  Currie  stated,  it  may  be  necessary  to  implement 
“the  subordination  of  logistics  to  warfighting,  whereby  warfighting  capability 
support  (sic)  logistics.’’^®  It  is  our  duty  as  logisticians  to  educate  our  CINCs, 


“The  1997  Almanac,”  The  Army  Times.  6  January  1997. 

FM  100-5,  p.  12-7. 

James  Currie,  “Operational  Logistics,  War  and  OOTW:  What  Applies?”,  Defense  Technical 
Information  Center.  (Ft.  Leavenworth,  KS:  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College),  p.  39. 
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employ  the  initiatives  discussed  in  this  paper,  and  make  our  ability  to  accomplish 
MOOTW  missions  better  than  ever. 


■  scEmmoi 

As  BMh  Cade  xM  J4  fo-r  JTf  kmrtis  tfis  Ci4i  xi^stMsd  fer 

;  Tmpwm,  she  mmteffy  rum  through  her  thecMkt  She  feeis  geed  shorn 
.  homsnhsrkn  misoim  is  AMeo.  The  J4  is  preporod  f&r  simosi 
ssything.  '  : 

^  The  mM  completed  s.  MOOTW  togMisei  heM  tmMng  exerefse  wi0j  severei  \ 
reserve  ternpamm  iogisdmi  units  lest  Decemhes  $u  the  reserve  uofts 
:  knew  how  the  JTF  epemtes.  The  J2  provided  the  J4  with  deteded 

■  k>$lsMesi  ifiteih§esce.  As  s  resoU^  the  reserve  wster purMeedoh  mits[ 

.  were  depieyed  with  reverse  osmosis  equipment  imtmd  of  the  tr&did&mf  \ 

■  urdt&tor  equipment.  A  eonverted  five  teu  nuek  with  e  shelter  wW  serve  &s  I 
;  the  opemtiom  eell  for  the  J4  sime  hte  huiidinqs  ie  Trupwett  sm 

i  eemideted  hes:srdetts. 

■■  Cofemi  Cube  hes  mordfnsied  with  fedemi  enemies  and  MOOs  end  F¥Os.  \ 

:  Esch  egemy  is  ewere  of  their  oontrihutien  to  the  edbrt  deereesiog  the"'  - 
;  amomt  of  dupUcstloo  of  effort.  And  heomse  of  close  ooordinadon  with 
the  Red  Cross  sod  Ooctars  Without  Borders  VS  forces  vrere  eware  ofa:. 

;  ehoiere  epidemic.  Thus,  the  US  forces  were  Inocuisted  with  s  vaccine  for  I 
'■  choiers  sod  were  deploying  with  medicine  to  trest  the  disesse. 

No  MOOTW scemrio  is  perfect  but  with  the  accurate  Informadon  acquired  i 
;  end  the  timely  traMnq  her  unit  hss  executed,.  JTP  iS  is  destined  for 
:  success. 
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scmAmo; 

4.4sr  Coim&H  tM  J4  for  JTP  i$  MmiM  Ci4i  for 

fyam^nit&rim  mimim  ift  MM&a. 


resoivo  log fMoo?  fmt  Beoofitfeer.  So  ik&  rosorve 

know  ftnw  tkte  JW  opnmim.  T^o  J2  pmvkiodl  ffto  J4  wfm 
io0f&tkof  intoUI§mco.  M  n  ikn  mmmt'wnmr  puti^Mm  mi^ 

ego/pmoot  A  oonvnmd  foo  mtek  with  o  oetve  &o  \ 

timopnmiiomfmiiforthoJ4sinontfnsibniMngoinTropwmttQm 
o&mMsimd hoz^rdk^mr  : ....  .  rf 

Cnkmni  C&ho  fm^  ooopdfnotnd  with  fodomi  ogmt^on  md  PiBOs  ond  P¥Osi. 
Mnok  i^moy  is  swsm  ofiknir  omtdbtiti&n  to  thn  smnt  doormsing  tho 
smomt  ofdifpiksdon  ofoffoif.  And  bomttm'nfofosn  cmtdimtion  wm 
dm  Rod  Cross  sod  Costom  Without  Bord&rs  US  forms  worn  mirsro  ofs 
ohoism  tpidsmio.  Thus,  tho  US  fomos  worn  inocntsisd  with  s  vsooio^M 
ohokfm  sod  woro  d^ioying  with  modioinn  to  dmrmwdMmsK . . . . 

snd  tho  dmsiytmiMh^.kstMndMsj^ormtodf  JWJS  is  d&sdnsd  for 
smsoss. 
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